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Geographical Literature and Maps 377 

The author has drawn on many sources for materials, not hitherto available, 
and has presented a volume that is timely and valuable. An appendix contains 
many reproductions of interesting letters from Fulton or in reference to his 
•works, and a list of his paintings. R. E. Dodge. 

Die Wanderungen der Polynesier nach dem Zeugnis ihrer 
Sprachen. Von Franz Nikolaus Finck. 4 chart diagrams. Nachrichten 
von der Koniiglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gortingen, philolo- 
gisch-historische Klasse, Heft 3, 1909. 

The title would be more accurately stated as the secondary migrations of 
the Polynesians, for Prof. Finck deals entirely, save for one important exception, 
with the swarming of the Polynesian peoples from Samoa to the onward archipe- 
lagoes of the South Sea. For any such inquiry the material exists in two form?. 
The more obvious lies in the historical record preserved in the vast volume cf 
tradition existing in every one of the eastward groups. The second is in the 
material remains preserved in the speech, fossils which yield to the research of 
the philological inquirer. For his inquiry both sources of information lay ready 
to hand. That he has wholly disregarded the former has deprived him of a 
series of valuable counterchecks which might have spared him several errors. 

A central error vitiates his conclusions. A closer dissection of the languages 
of Nuclear Polynesia should have revealed to him the fact that the Polynesian 
tongue there exists in two widely separated stages of phonetic development. A 
brief review of Samoan traditions would have shown him that these phages of 
language mark the contours of two separate swarms of migration to Nuclear 
Polynesia, the elder denominated in my system the Proto-Samoan, the junior the 
Tongafiti. These traditions list the tale of the generations which elapsed between 
the Proto-Samoan occupation of Nuclear Polynesia and the coming of the Tonga- 
fiti swarm, and the generations are readily reducible to a round number of sev- 
eral centuries. This lapse of time, thus distinctly recorded, is equally manifest 
in the modification of the speech. 

Neglecting this duality of the migration to Nuclear Polynesia, Prof. Finck 
is led into error by regarding the eastward migration out of Nuclear Polynesia 
as practically homogeneous. He finds only the later, the Tongafiti migration, 
and not all of that. Yet in my recent studies of the subject I have been able to 
establish distinctly a Proto-Samoan migration directly from Nuclear Polynesia 
to Hawaii on the north, to New Zealand on the south, and eastward to Tahiti 
and Mangareva, all upon a purely philological base and none discoverable in 
his method. The key is the fact of the two migrations separated by many cen- 
turies, and this key seems not to have been within his reach. 

Of the primary migration, the courses of the two streams into Nuclear Poly- 
nesia, he has little to say. He proposes for the immediate approach to Samoa a 
voyage from Vaitupu, thence to Fakaofo, thence to Samoa. Yet the peopling of 
Fakaofo and Vaitupu is very modern, the languages represent almost the current 
stage of Samoan and the traditions make it very clear that wanderers from Samoa, 
in most modern centuries, provided the present population of these islands. 

Though Prof. Finck has not gone into the material deeply enough to establish 
the true chart of the migrations of the two swarms, his work is of great inter- 
est and value and will serve as the base of future studies in which it will con- 
tribute to the elucidation of many problems which yet baffle solution. 

William Churchill. 



